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Retrospections of an Active Life. By JOHN BlGELOW. Vol- 
umes IV and V. New York, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1913. 
—572,459 PP- 

These two volumes complete the set of which the first three were re- 
viewed in the Political Science Quarterly (volume xxv, page 138). 
Mr. Bigelow died in 19 11, at the age of ninety- four. The preparation 
of these volumes was the task to which his last years were devoted, and 
it was substantially completed when he passed away. They cover the 
period 1867-1879, years less rich in dramatic experience than those 
that immediately preceded, but hardly less full of incidents likely to 
inform and amuse the historically-minded reader. 

Before referring to the more serious matters touched upon in the 
volumes it should be stated that the reader in search of mere enter- 
tainment will not go unrewarded, especially if he looks with some at- 
tention through the selections from the correspondence of Mr. Bigelow 
with his more intimate friends. John Hay contributes a number of 
items that exhibit the same epistolary vivacity that enlivens Mr. Thay- 
er's Life and Letters of fohn Hay. Most copious, however, is the 
stream of humor that flows from the pen of Huntington, Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune, whose spirit and tastes seem to 
have been singularly congenial to Bigelow. It would be hard to find, 
for example, a more diverting essay in the gentle art of malediction 
than that which appears in a letter of Huntington's of August 16, 
1869. Huntington was a collector of Americana, and he learned one 
day that a piece he was interested in had been picked up at a bargain 
by another collector. Telling Bigelow of his woe, Huntington bursts 
out upon his lucky and unconscious rival with these fearsome curses : 

May corns and bunions wait upon his steps ! Let him miss the omnibus 
and the hour for mailing! Let his proprietor raise the loyer, and the con- 
cierge forget the names of his visitors! May bedbugs bite him, and showers 
catch him without an unbrella ! Let carriages bespatter him, and deserv- 
ing but needy Americans get monies out of him, and the binder mis-letter 
his books ! May his shirt buttons fall off, and his coat ruck in the back! 
. . . Let his cigar not draw, and his ink be muddy and his lamp sputter 
and go out ! I hate him [volume iv, page 309] . 

The two volumes under review begin with Mr. Bigelow's retirement 
from service as minister to France. He never again held office under 
the federal government, but between the spring of 1875 and the end 
of 1877 he served the state of New York, first as appointed commis- 
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sioner for the investigation of the canals and afterwards as elected 
secretary of state. His acceptance of office in both these cases was 
due chiefly to the influence of Governor Samuel J. Tilden, with whom 
his relations became personally those of closest intimacy. This period 
brought the definite severance of Bigelow's connection with the Re- 
publican party. Like so many other old Democrats who had left their 
party in the fifties on the slavery issue, he rejoined it in Grant's second 
term , under the combined influence of disgust with the administration 
and hope in the possibilities of a reformed Democracy led by Tilden. 
Bigelow's position in 1875, just at the turn of the tide, is rather strik- 
ingly revealed by the fact that the Republicans in that year offered him 
the nomination for state controller just as the Democrats offered him 
that for secretary of state. 

To one interested in the inside political history of the period covered 
by Mr. Bigelow in these volumes, the most attractive passages will be 
those treating of his intercourse with Seward, Grant, Greeley and Til- 
den. He was on cordial terms with Seward till the latter's death. He 
saw much of the secretary in the closing years of the Johnson adminis- 
tration. One passage from Bigelow's diary, describing a visit at 
Seward's house in September 1868, embodies a striking confirmation 
of the story found by the reviewer in the Johnson papers concerning 
the purchase of Alaska (Political Science Quarterly, volume xxvii, 
page 385). While looking at a picture representing the signing of the 
treaty, Seward said : 

Do you wish to know how that treaty was consummated ? . . . Then I must 
put you under oath. Before that money could be voted, two thousand 
dollars had to be given to Robert J. Walker, ten thousand to his partner, 
F. K. Stanton, ten thousand to two members of Congress, and twenty 
thousand to Forney, who had lost forty thousand by the defalcation of his 
clerk. One thousand more were to have been given to poor Thad. Stevens, 
but no one would undertake to give that to him, so I undertook it myself. 
The poor fellow died, and I have it now [volume iv, page 216]. 

This is the same story, with slight difference in the details, which 
was told by Seward to Johnson, making such an impression on the 
President that he wrote it down at the earliest opportunity. The im- 
pression made on Bigelow was equally deep : " This statement," he 
adds in his diary, " gave me much food for reflection on my way back 
to the hotel." 

With Grant and Greeley, Bigelow came into personal acquaintance 
only after his return from France. From both he was early and com- 
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pletely alienated, for reasons that throw valuable light on both the 
characteristics of the men concerned and the general spirit of the 
times. As to Tilden, the volumes merely illustrate with greater ful- 
ness and intimacy the relations and feelings concerning him that have 
been revealed in Bigelow's Life of Tilden and other writings. A single 
incident recorded in Bigelow's diary may be mentioned for its signifi- 
cance as to the tension in Tilden's mind just after the November elec- 
tion in 1876. In that election Lucius Robinson was chosen to suc- 
ceed Tilden as governor of New York. At a conference between the 
two on November 22, Tilden "suggested to Robinson the question 
whether it might not be well to make General McClellan his adjutant, 
in view of possible contingencies " (volume v, page 288). 

Outside the field of American public life, the breadth and depth of 
Bigelow's association with the intellectual currents of the mid- Victorian 
period may be suggested by a mere mention of some of the person- 
ages with whom these volumes show him to have been in oral or epist- 
olary contact. For France the list includes Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, 
Thiers, Laboulaye, PreVost- Paradol, the Due de Broglie, and Father 
Hyacinthe. For Germany, which Bigelow visited twice during the 
period covered, there are Helmholtz, Moltke, Georg von Bunsen, 
Gneist, Mommsen, Droysen, and Curtius; for England, Dickens, 
Wilkie Collins, John Bright, Gladstone, Bulwer-Lytton, "Bull Run" 
Russell and Martin Farquhar Tupper. To some readers the last fine 
shadings that define the spirit of the 1870's will appear in what Bigelow 
tells and suggests as to two of these persons who are utterly unknown 
to the present generation — Father Hyacinthe and Tupper. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

The Nullification Controversy in South Carolina. By Chaun- 
cky S. Boucher. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 191 6. — 
xi, 399 pp. 

It is natural to compare a new work on the nullification conflict with 
D. F. Houston's very satisfactory monograph entitled A Critical Study 
of Nullification in South Carolina, published twenty years ago. Both 
authors have used unpublished manuscripts, especially the Hammond, 
Jackson and Van Buren papers in the Library of Congress, and the 
Poinsett papers of the Pennsylvania Library Society in Philadelphia, 
as well as the numerous pamphlet collections of the Charleston and 
South Carolina (Columbia) Library Societies ; both have profited by 
the numerous secondary works of historians, biographers, and econo- 



